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Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


Tus Tripura Vartdvaha, for Baisakh 1290 B. 8., makes the following pode em 
observations regarding the letter addressed to . 
the Z%mes newspaper by Mr. Phearon the 
subject of the Native Jurisdiction Bill :—The generosity and noble courage 
hewn by Mr. Phear in this letter have quite charmed us. It was never 
” be expected that the public opinion of the English nation, whose reputa- 
tion for justice has made it the most civilized race in the world, would go 
to support the unreasonable and narrow-minded opposition — offered to 
Mr. Llbert’s Bill. We are happy to find that Mr. Phear has fulfilled that 
expectation. The two hundred and fifty millions of the Indian people are 
heartily grateful to Mr. Phear for his advocacy of the cause of this helpless 
country, and will notbe able to forget him until they lose all sense of 
oratitude. Liberal-minded Phear, once raise your eyes and see, assured 
by your kind words the people of India are blessing you with uplifted hands 
and praying for your long life. 

9. The same paper contains a criticism of the Bengal Municipal Bill. TerevgsVazrvana. 
Only section 74 of the Bill, however, is noticed 
in this number. The writer asks the Legis- 
lature to omit clause (a) of the section, and retain clause (6). The provi- 
sions of clause (2), which empower Municipal Commissioners to impose “a 
tax upon persons occupying holdings within the municipality, according to 
their circumstances and property within the municipality,” are often mis- 
understood, and are made use of for the purpose of imposing a tax which 
does not differ much from an income tax. For the purposes of municipal 
taxation the provisions of clause (6) are sufficient. 

8. The Sahachar, of the 18th June, contains an article headed, SaHAcuaR, 

ie “How European agitators are swelling 71h 168. 
ne wepean agitation over the their ranks.” The writer observes that in 
this country, as it is in Egypt, it is difficult to 
interpret correctly the terms ‘‘ Huropean ” and “‘ Englishman.” Before the 
mixed tribunal of Alexandria, not only Europeans, but persons born in Syria, 
Cyprus, and other countries also give themselves out as Kuropeans. As a 
matter of fact, the people of the Levant are more given to crime than the 
genuine Egyptian population, In the present agitation in India it is notice- 
able that the Anlgo-Indian Defence Association is composed of even Jews, 
Armenians, and descendants of the old Portuguese settlers. What likeli- 
hood is there of the Ibert Bill injuring the interests of these men? There 
is no reply possible to this question. These men, however, when they grow 
rich, become anxious to mix with Europeans, who, on their part, have no 
objection to receive them into their society provided the new men can regularly 
give dinners. But the Armenians, and others like them, do not seem to 
understand that if the Ibert Bill becomes law, even they will be gainers. 
An Armenian or an Hast Indian, even if he isa member of the Civil Service, 
cannot now try a Kuropean British subject, although the term includes 
even the children of Indian coolies born in Mauritius and the native 
population of Natal. It isa matter of wonder that, in spite of these 
considerations, East Indians and Armenians remain in the ranks of the 
enemy. But the agitation is not aspontaneous movement, and is solely due 
to the efforts of a few Anglo-Indian planters and editors. The HKuropeans 
who have gone mad over this agitation have had no time for calm reflection. 
ze editor then refers to an account published in the Rungoon Times of 
le proceedings of a meeting held to protest against the Ilbert Bill, at which 
ast Indians were induced to join Europeans in opposing that measure, b 
re promise that in future the latter would help the former in agitating for 
ew rights. It is thus seen that the European agitators are increasing the 
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number of their followers by holding out false promises, and that th 
Indians are being made tools of for the accomplishment of the object in 
view. It is folly on the part of East Indians to desert native ranks a this 
time. The European agitators are merely holding out baits. They have 
no power to confer the rights of “ European British subjects” upon East 
Indians. What Governor-General will have the courage to do this? Even 
Mr. Thompson will not venture to propose this. It behoves East, Indians 
to remember that a man often forgets those by whose means he has risen, 
4. The same paper remarks that it cannot believe that the majority 


The High ‘Court on the Ibert of the Judges of the Calcutta High Cout 
Bill. have expressed themselves against Mr. Ilbert’s 


Bill. It is not easy to believe that they will get themselves mixed in any 
political matters, or approve of the sentiment which is being expressed by the 
European agitators that India should be ruled at the point of the bayonet, 
They cannot, again, say that Native Judges are not competent men, inasmuch 
as Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Richard Couch, and even the present Chief Justice 
have expressed high opinions regarding the qualifications of the native 
judiciary. And what is true of the munsifs is equally true of the Native 
Deputy, the Native Assistant, and the Native Joint Magistrates. The High 
Court Judges are, after all, men, and the temptation is indeed strong, parti- 
cularly in the case of Sir Richard Garth, who possesses many social virtues, 
to follow the current of non-official opinion ; but then they should be guided 
by a strong sense of duty. Thoughtful Europeans do not think that the 
Iibert Bill is open to any objections; and it will be a matter of exceeding 
regret if the Judges of the Calcutta High Court express an adverse 
opinion. 

: 5. The same paper observes that journals like the Pioneer have 

ids Gh oe Rae Pw proposed that the liberty of vernacular news- 


papers should be taken away. Vituperation, 
abuse of Government, inciting the people against the Government, and 


fommenting race antipathy should be always reprehensible ; and if on these 
grounds it is considered advisable to take away the liberty of the native 
press, then, in the name of honesty, we ask which should be gagged—the 
native papers, or papers like the Englishman and the Pioneer? Not 
even during the Mutiny of 1857, or on the outhreak of subsequent indigo 
riots were natives of the country so unjustly abused. It is these men, again, 
(Anglo-Indians) who say that the continuance of British rule in India 
depends, not upon the people of this country, but on themselves. Instead 
of that being the case, what is now required is that a law should be passed 
for driving out dudmash Europeans from this country,—a law similar to the 
one which prevailed during the days of the East India Company. 
6. The same paper remarks, in reference to the observations made 
ee 6 oe a . by Baboo Jadulal Mallik, one of the Mun- 
itio ce ropean resi- : ee 
dents of Calcutta against the local cipal Commissioners of Calcutta, on the 
mneerienty: occasion of the recent debate on the petition 
made to Government by certain European residents of the town, 
condemning the municipal administration, that Jadu Baboo did well 
to point out that what the petitioners wanted was to attack the 
scheme of local self-government. He has acted properly in this matter, 
inasmuch as Mr. Rivers Thompson is a ruler of narrow views. It 
is a misfortune to the country that he is now the Lieutenant-Governor. 
As regards self-government, he is acting contrary to the wishes of 
the Governor-General. We, of course, advocate the expression of indepen- 
dent views. If therefore Mr. Thompson honestly believes that it 1s not 
desirable to introduce local self-government, or to passinto law Mr. Ilbert s 
Bill, it behoves him in justice to his honest convictions to resign. What 
we condemn is that he should remain in office and yet in a manner oppos 
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ent of India. Considering the manner in which the Lieuten- 
od ast is acting, who the petitioners are, and the conduct of the 
re ylo-Indian community, who ignore English history and modern progress, 
vedi Baboo had good grounds for alarm, and his protest was not certainly 
nseneonale. It is to be hoped the Commissioners will not forget their 
s hts or their dignity. The ruler of the province is doubtless against them, 
but fortunately Mr. Thompson does not possess the power which Sir Ashley 
Eden possessed. Herein is revealed God’s will. . 
7. The Rungpore Dik Prakash, of the 14th June, contains an article 
: ’ headed, “‘ Gods and Demons.” The writer 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. Natives and 64))5 Tord Ripon, Major Baring, and Mr. Ibert, 
— and all liberal Englishmen gods and the non- 
oficial Europeans and those among officials who are opposed to the Native 
Jurisdiction Bill demons. eee 
8, A correspondent of the same paper writes in terms of praise of 
a Mr. Newbery, the Magistrate of Rungpore. 
Mr. Newbery, Magistrate of Rung- Mr, Newbery is aman of noble and frank 
ag : | disposition. He is patient and courteous, and 
loves the natives of this country. He promotes the cause of education and 
—- —, pra causes have made him exceedingly popular 
with the inhabitants of Rungpore. 

9, The Pratikdr, of the 15th and 22nd June (a double number), 
observes, in reference toa recent article on 
Mr. Rivers Thompson, published in the Bombay 
Gazetie, that the Lieutenant-Governor is gradually becoming very unpopu- 
lar. Marking his attitude of tardy indifference at this critical time, a belief 
is springing up in many minds that he is not at all fit for his post. 

10. The Arya Darpan, of the 15th June, directs the attention of the 

RE ae Pe Health Officer of the Calcutta Municipality to 

7 the desirability of examining the various articles 

of food, such as ghee, oil, milk, sweetmeats, &c., which are sold in the bazars 
of the town. ‘These are for the most part adulterated and unwholesome. 

ll. The Bangabdsi, of the 16th June, remarks that the work of the 

i Nbr ase? Indian Administration is performed by two 
Opposition to Lord Ripon’s policy. : y 

ciclaie 3 pons poliey classes of Englishmen. One class desires to 

make India happy, and raise her in the scale of civilization, and 


Mr. Thompson. 


the other would bring ruin upon her. ‘The one would rule her at. 


the point of the bayonet, ,and the other would grant her children equal 
nghts with Englishmen and treat them with generous consideration. 
The one would at once kill the goose that lays golden eggs, the 
other, from considerations of justice, policy, and expense, would feed 
and tend her. Gladstone, Bright, Fawcett, O'Donnell, Ripon, Ibert, 
Hume, Knight, and many other liberal-minded persons advocate this 
latter policy. To their advocacy are due the repeal of the Press Act, the 
framing of : the Self-Government Bill, and the proposal to remove the 
invidious distinction between natives and Europeans. ‘These acts of 
vod-like men have roused the indignation of demon-like Europeans, of 
Anglo-Indian editors, of indigo and tea planters, and of men like Keswick 
and Branson, and others who are pouring abuse on Lord Ripon, the bene- 
factor of India. The torrent of abuse of Lord Ripon is not confined to 
ndia alone. Even in England many newspapers, which are utterly ignorant 
ot Indian affairs, have begun to condemn His Excellency; they hold Lord 
‘pon responsible for every untoward occurrence in India. 

The question now is, whether or not we*are disloyal; whether, owing 
9 Lord Ripon’s bad administration, the scenes of the sepoy mutiny will be 


re-enacted ; whether tbe disarmed people of India, equipped with bamboo 
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sticks, will raise a warcry and drive the British Government ont of th 

country. How shall we answer this question? It is really a matter of 
wonder that there should be any talk of rebellion against an administration 
which we always speak of as the rule of Rama—an administration at the 
head of which is placed Lord Ripon, whose name we daily utter as that of 
a holy personage, and which has made this barren waste to bloom into lif. 
Ripon is the glory of the English name, and is the powerful sun which 
destroys the darkness of British discredit. Ripon is a bright example of 
English greatness. Seeing him our respect for Eoglishmen has increased. 
If we always obtain a Viceroy like him, instead of the relations of Indi, 
with England being broken off, England will establish an eternal Sovereignty 
over India. That afew Englishmen have become dissatisfied with Lord 
Ripon is simply due to the fact that they envy the happiness of 
others, and cannot bear to see a black native obtain powers equal to those 
enjoyed by an Englishman.” If any body is disloyal, it is Europeans, who 
are headed by the Editor of the Hmglishman, and Mr. Branson, and not 
natives of India, who fully appreciate and are grateful for the benefits 
conferred upon them by Lord Ripon. 


12. The same paper contains an article on self-government. The 
observations made by the writer are similar to 


Local self-government. those noticed in paragraph OL of our last 


report. 


18. In its Punch columns, the same paper contains a cartoon 


shewing an Englishman who gapes with won- 


der and consternation at the monster-meeting 
of natives held in Beadon street, and exclaims — 


** Good, God! What do these blackiers mean !” 


14. The same paper contains an article headed, ‘ The Principle of 
Causation,” of which the following is a trans- 
lation :—The human intelligence is not able 
to realize the principle of causation. The world would be equally above misery 
and happiness if any body could ascertain unerringly the particular fruit that is 
produced by a particular seed, or the particular inference that is to be drawn 
from any given data. Hverybody knows and admits this, and yet it appears 
necessary to cite some examples that have come to hand in illustration of 
this inscrutable, yet unerring, fact of causation. 


A cartoon. 


*¢ Causation.’ 


Because. Therefore. 


(Justice Naresh Chandra be- 
lieved what was told him by 
a Bengali interpreter that 
the bringing of an_ idol into 
Court could not pain the 
Hindus or injuriously affect 
their religion. 


(It was wrong to have passed 
(Itis not wrong to pass stric-’) | strictures ona Judge after 


(Justice Naresh Chandra is 
aware that every Bengali is 
a liar: that the words of not }Therefore...< 


even one among them is to 
be believed 


Because ... 


| tures on a Judge after receiv- | having received infor 


Because ...¢ ing information from people } Therefore... mation from Brahmo Pallic 
| and believing the information | Opinion, and having believed 
|. to be correct 4 | the information to 
(When a Sal hich had . er 

en a NSalgram, which ha . t 

been stolen by a thief, =| When ~ Bo d we bee” 

brought into Court, nobody = of Teatins N 

Because ...4 feared any injury to religion, eTherefore...4 ot Peg it was not reasoD- 


or made any agitation on the | 


score of religious interfer- 


q able to fear any injury 
ence J 


religion or make a noise. 
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Be 
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Because. 


creed or caste in the sight 
of a Judge: one and the >Therefore... - 
same justice is meeted out to 


all 


India ; no interest in, or love 

for, political es gs | pom : 

no unity or point of contac 

among ‘the Jifferent tribes, Therefore...< 
castes, and peoples of different 

provinces which can form a 

national basis 


resolved to remove the blot | 
on the Criminal Procedure | 
Code with the view of con- 
ferring suitable powers on 


| 


Therefore. 


(In the case of Surendra Nath, 


charged with contempt of 
Court, the order has been 
different from that made in 
the similar cases of Taylor 
and Fenwick. 


The Hindu and the Mussul- 


man, the Uriya and the 
Parsee, the Punjabee and 
the Assamese are in one 
voice expressing their sorrow 
at the imprisonment of 
Surendra Nath, and meet- 
ings are being held in 
marketplaces and fields, in 
cities and villages, and sub- 
— are being raised, 
C. 


(It is clearly proved that natives 


are hostile to Englishmen ; 
are disloyal owing to Lord 


suitable persons, irrespective | eae <3 eae 
Because «<= oe consi p ater si iol uaa tee . Therefore... 4 a hon b sgygpeoremssrwe 4 

creed, and Europeans and an ie a ae cain 
Eurasians therefore began to L ‘i 8 th y 8 
shew their hatred for natives, ee 
and to abuse them in inde- 

| cent and rude language ‘ 

( Natives learn English from their 


birth, do their reading and 
writing in English, make | 
debates and speeches in 
English, go to England, and 
become sahibs, and yet can- >Therefore... a 


‘Englishmen who do not learn 


Bengali, do not approach the 
houses of Bengalis, do not 
understand the religion or 
the conduct of Bengalis, 


Because ...¢ not become perfectly ac- ; yet become complete masters 
| a yon Magy ager of eavhias Guia. col 
ana conauct, saces an : 
manners, the anes and : a mali perfectly 
| habits of thought of English- | vo try Dengalls. 
men, and consequently are | 
not fit to judge Englishmen J 


15. The Sddhdrant, of the 17th June, observes that the strength of 


Present agitation. 


the agitation over Surendra Nath Banerjee’s 
case is due to the following causes, namely— 


(1) the summary manner in which he was tried and sentenced by the High 
Court, placing, as it has 
subject ; (2) interference with the liberty of the newspaper press; (8) the 
exercise by the High Court of a jurisdiction which it does not possess; and 


placed, in jeopardy the personal liberty of the’ 


(4) the desecration of an idol by Mr. Norris. 
16. The same paper thinks that it is impossible to bring about a 


Union of natives and Europeans. 


union of natives and Europeans. The manners 
and customs, the social and political condition 


of the two peoples are so dissimilar that such a result is not probable, or 


even desirable. A union on uneg 
to the welfare of the weaker party. 


ual terms can never be lasting or conduce 


17, The same paper, in another article, remarks that it is Anglo- 


Indians of the type of Mr. Branson, and not 
- : Lord Ripon, or the natives of the country, 
0 are responsible for the present bitter relations between Europeans and 


Angio-Indians. 


& Natives, 


18. The Paridarshak, of the 17th June, fears that the political future 


The political prospect. 


of India will be gloomy. Itis doubtful whe- 


ther Lord Ripon will be able to pass 
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Mr. Ilbert’s Bill or remain long in this country. The change in the tone of 
writing in the Englishman newspaper is significant. It is doubtful Whether 
the local Governments will express themselves in favour of the Bill after the 
strong opposition it has met with from Anglo-Indians. Then, there are the 
further facts to be considered—namely, Major Baring’s resignation, and 
Lord Kimberley’s alleged dislike for Mr. Ibert’s Bull. 
19. We extract the following observations from an editorial in the 
Charu Varta, of the 18th June, headed 
“Matter for Reflection :”—It must be freely 
admitted that the British Government is guided by liberal principles, and 
that under British rule the people of India enjoy peace and safety, while 
there has been great improvement in education, enlightenment, and com- 
merce. ‘There is also this to be said: that if any other European power had 
been masters of India, it is doubtful whether the country wouid have been go 
prosperous. But in spite of this liberal administration, and so many 
improvements, British rule is, as it were, taking away the energy and 
vitality of India. One of the chief reasons of this state of things is that 
the English are governing India with foreign ideas and with foreign instru- 
ments. There has been great expansion of commerce and _ railways, 
Wars have ceased to render the peasantry houseless. The agricultural 
classes now wear shoes and use umbrellas. In many cases the plough has 
made room for the goose-quill. And yet why are there frequenily recurring 
famines ? If wealth has increased, where is that wealth? Droughts and 
excessive rainfalls occurred before just as they occur now, but formerly 
famines did not recur so frequently. ‘The plea of increase of population 
may be dismissed with the consideration that large tracts of waste land have 
been brought under cultivation, and new fields for earning livelihood have 
been opened up. The wages of labour have indeed increased, but the wants 
of the people have increased at the same rate. There is nothing to shew 
that the productive power of the land has diminished. Why, then, are 
famines so frequent? The answer to this question is that more capital than 
formerly is indeed being employed in India, but the wealth of the country 
has not increased. ‘The agricultural classes are now in receipt of increased 
incomes, but their wants and expenditure have increased proportionately. 
20. The. same paper exhorts the people of India to organize a 
national association, which should represent 
the views and watch over the interests of the 
whole Indian population. The present is the proper time for moving in 
this matter. 
21. The same paper observes that there would not have been much 
The Bengal Tenancy Bil room for objection if the object of the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill had been to remove one or two 
inconveniences now suffered by either the landlords or the tenants, or to 
transfer one or two small rights now enjoyed by one party to the other. 
But the Bill is not content with that much, but means to assail the very 
foundations of the landlords’ rights. If this measure becomes law, land- 
lords will cease to be proprietors of the land, tenants becoming the true 
proprietors. Such one-sided and revolutionary legislation—such an improper 
attempt to enrich one at the expense of another—can never be defended. 
22. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 19th June, contains an article 
headed “The rise and fall of India.” The 
| writer remarks that, like Greece and Rome, 
India was also at one time a great power. Greece and Rome declined 1 
power, and have again in recent times risen, and are still rising. The case, 
however, is different with India, which, since her fall, has remained lifeless and 
inactive. The causes which led to India’s fall werethe want of unity among 


British rule in India. 


An Indian Association. 


The political conditioa of India. 
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‘p indifference to the welfare of the Empire as a whole 
mh age rag evshoas sions now noticeable that a feeling of unity is gradually 
ea called into existence. This is the time for doing good to the country. 
bene 9 The same paper refers to the statement made by the Englishman 
newspaper that, if Mr. Ilbert’s Bill be not 
withdrawn, the Kuropeans of a se c 
ith Lord Ripon in the matter of the International Exhibition 

oS iol be held in the ‘sad cold season, and that they will not give him a 
roper reception. On this the editor remarks :—There could not certainly 
be anything which the Viceroy should dread more. If a few common Euro- 
peans do not receive him with due respect, are there not people in this country 


tp go receive him? Former Viceroys did not, like Lord Ripon, attend to 


Yr. Ilbert’s Bill. 


our comforts or to our fitness, and yet a large number of respectable native. 


men apd persons of rank attended the levee and at the Howrah 
sero to shew. their loyalty. ‘Lord Ripon is. a sincere well-wisher of this 
country, and will there be a lack of men in Bengal to allow him a fitting 
reception? The sixty millions of Bengalis are prepared to receive him on 
his return to Calcutta. When His Excellency returns, people walking in 
the streets of Calcutta will line both sides of the road, the proprietors of 
houses will stand at the entrances to their respective houses and proclaim his 
glory, and the nobility of Bengal will follow him and shew him due respect. 
What if one or two Europeans do not join in this? Are not Maharajah 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, Kumar Indra Chandra, the Hon’ble Kristo Dass 
Pal, the Editors of the Judian Mirror and of the Som Prakash and other 
high personages more respectable than a few Europeans like the Editor of 
the Englishman? It behoves Government to pass Mr. Ilbert’s Bill before 
the International Exhibition takes place. Otherwise the people will assem- 
ble to witness the Hxhibjtion with a heavy and depressed heart. They have 
waited long to see the Bill passed into law, and if it is withdrawn in the end, 
exceeding will be their sorrow and great the disgrace of Lord Ripon and 
the Liberal Ministry. If that measure does not become law, it will be diffi- 
cult for the people to remain in thiscountry. Already the Anglo-Indians 
are oppressing natives; andif the Billis thrown out, their vindictiveness 
will be doubled, and they will, like Mr. Justice Norris, send every person they: 
come across to jail. Itissaid the Viceroy has invited an expression of 
the opinion of public officers on the Bill. It is not likely that these men 


will lose this opportunity and give up their selfishness and race partiality.. 


If Government listens to their advice, and agrees to a compromise, the people 
will really be injured. No compromise will do us good ; and any compromise 
which Government may agree to will but furnish narrow-minded Europeans 
with an opportunity of shewing vindictiveness. This will, instead of restoring 
good feelings, perpetuate oppression. It is therefore to be hoped: that the 
Viceroy will not adopt the views of the officials and agree to a compromise. 
If, out of deference to the wishes of narrow-minded Europeans, the Viceroy 
nips our good luck in the bud, then we shall understand that it is the 
desire of the British Government to keep us down-trodden for ever. We 
shall understand that the British Government has no justice or morality, and 
that the chief object of Government officers is to promote the comfort and 
happiness of Englishmen at the expense of the conquered. We. hope that 


Y passing the Bill in an unhesitating manner Lord Ripon will remove all 


our apprehensions. 
<4. The same paper contains a poem expressive of sympathy with, 
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Borpwas Saygrvani. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee. and admiration for, Baboo Surendra Nath — 


Banerjee. , 
25. The Sehachar, of the 20th June, expresses a hope that Mr. 


The native press and Mr Tiemein Thompson will contradict the rumours regard- 
Ts" “yng his alleged intention to prosecute certain 
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native newspapers. It was well-known that Mr. Thompson is a pilot who 
can steer the vessel in smooth waters, and not over arough sea. Stjlj it Was 
never expected that he would lose so much the confidence of the public jn 
so short atime. We do not quarrel with him for what he said in the 
Legislative Council regarding Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. His convictions, education 
social intercourse, and relations are such as to incline him to an illiberal 
policy. ‘ We shall do everything for natives: they are not fit for ap 

thing.” This is the conviction of his party. That party maintains, with 
all the force of a religious conviction, that if natives are granted gradually 
increased powers in the work of administration, the empire will be placed 
in danger. The lessons of history—events that have occurred in different 
countries in modern times—facts that are being daily witnessed—cannot brino 
about a change in their views. Like the Bourbons of old, they will not 
learn; they will not forget. If you argue, they will call you a fool, who 
does not understand anything. The Hindoo Patriot had called Mr. 
Thompson a tea-planter. In reply, Mr. Thompson indulged in abuse. When 
Mr. Thompson was Judge of Nuddea, he sentenced Mahesh Chandra 
Chatterjee, the chief opponent of the indigo-planters, to six months’ imprison- 
ment. If the remark that was then made by the High Court in appeal 
regarding the judgments of the Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, and of 
Mr. Thompson, respectively (Justice Kemp expressly stated that Mr. Thomp- 
son had not been able to estimate evidence), were made of any native 
judicial officer at the present moment, there would be raised a great uproar, 
and most likely Mr. Thompson himself would refer to the case and say : “See, 
into what errors they fall when Europeans are concerned.” Still we know 
that men cannot, without committing sin, indulge in practices which, when 
committed by gods, are regarded as innocent sports. This is the profound 
conviction of men belonging to the party of which Mr. Thompson is a 
member—a conviction which it is impossible for them to shake off. To 
approve of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill requires qualifications possessed by persons of 
a higher order. How can they evince liberality who have from their 
boyhood looked upon natives as slaves, and who consider “ huzur” and 
‘jo hokum ”’ in every sentence essential to the continuance of the Empire ? 
We do not expect liberal ideas from this party, and do not therefore care to 
say anything further to Mr. Thompson for the opinion he has expressed 


regarding the Ilbert Bill. How can he do anything more than what he 
has done ? 


But various rumours are afloat. One has it that Mr. Thompson is the 
head of the Town Hall agitation. In support of this people say that, if it be 
true that Mr. Thompson had contented himself with merely expressing an 


opinion adverse to the Ilbert Bill, then he would not have allowed himself to 


be escorted to the railway station by the volunteers, who had but two weeks 
before shewn disrespect to the Viceroy. Has the Lieutenant-Governor any 
direct connection with the Calcutta agitators ? Has he paid any subscriptions 


in aid of the Defence Fund ? With a view to take away the liberty of the ~ 
native press, the Defence Association, and certain Anglo-Indian editors are 


collecting native newspapers. The rumour has it that, acting upon thelr 


advice, the Lieutenant-Governor has proposed to take away the liberty © 


of vernacular journals. Rumour has been busy for the last few weeks. 


Although, unfortunately, moved by the example of the Lieutenant-Governor, 


almost all European officers have joined the ranks of our political opponents, 
yet one cannot readily believe that matters can ever goso far. Itis therefore 
to be hoped that Mr. Thompson will contradict these rumours. All the 
Lieutenant-Governors, since the time of Sir William Grey, except ir 
Richard Temple, have differed from the people on political questions. 
We are accustomed to see the policy of the local Government at variance 
with native opinion and native aspirations. The country is advancing 
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t be hindered. It behoves Mr. Thompson to stand opposed 
a4 nog or as was done by Sir George Campbell and Sir Ashley Kden. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has despised the help and the blessings of sixty 


li f natives, and the commendation and gratitude of history for a 
eae popularity with a few thousands of birds-of-passage ; a few self- . 


: rrow-minded Europeans. We cannot and will not insist 
oath bade davthing particular for us. In Russiaa liberal administra- 
re +; an inevitable necessity, and the grant of a liberal administration in 
this country will not be put off merely owing to the obstruction of our 
enemies. This is the natural result of British administration. Is it not 
therefore desirable that the Lieutenant-Governor should clearly explain 
bis position as far as we are concerned? We shall be sorry to see him our 
enemy. ven the highhandedness of a bad man is more desirable than the 
error of an honest man. There can be no doubt that Mr. Thompson 1s 
honest, and that his opposition will pain us. Nevertheless, we do not fear, 


and must be prepared to undergo some hardship. 


96. The same paper remarks that it is Anglo-Indians, and not Lord | 


Ripon or natives of the country, who are 
responsible for the outbreak of race antipathy 
at the present time ; and that, as regards Mr. Ilbert’s Biull, the probability 
is, it will become law, although many officials have opposed it. 

97. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 20th June, dwells upon the loyalty of 
the people of India. They have always been 
conspicuous for their devotion to the Govern- 
ment for the time being. This feature of the national character has been 
noticeable throughout the whole period of Indian history, and under the 
Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the present Governments. In the present 
agitation it is the Anglo-Indians who are shewing a disloyal spirit. | 

28. The Halisahar Prakashikd, of the 23rd June, deplores the feeling 

| of hostility that is always shewn by Anglo- 

ine, tative press and Anglo- Tndians to native newspapers, doubtless 

because these publications always expose their 

misdeeds. The writer, in another article, condemns the present abusive tone 
of Anglo-Indian journals, 

29. In an editorial paragraph the same paper remarks that Mr. Thomp- 

Siete son has disappointed pubic expectations. If His 
ee Honor had loved the people, and sought to do 
them good, the Anglo-Indian opposition would not have been so strong. 

80. The Sanjtvant, of the 23rd June, observes that there are two types 

3 of Englishmen. One type advocates Govern- 

alist ut of brute form versus con- ment by brute force, and the other advocates 
Government by a policy of conciliation. 

Lord Ripon and Major Baring belong to the latter type, and the majority of 
Anglo-Indians to the former. The writer asks the English nation which 
do they prefer—the love or the fear of the people of India? If they desire 
to be loved, they should follow a policy of conciliation in the work of 


Mr. Ibert’s Bill. 


Loyalty of the people of India. 
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overnment ; but if,on the contrary, they prefer being feared, a policy of | 


brute force should be adopted. Buta rule based upon a policy of brute 


orce is not, like one which is established upon the good-will of the people, | 


stable or free from danger. 


31. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 24th June, contains an article com- 


Ths lallan’ petiiten municated to it, and headed “The White 
; Kali.” The writer refers to the ladies’ peti- 
lon against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, and remarks that, after a long time in the 


Dacca Praxgasa, 
June 24th, 1883, 


remation ground of India, the white Kélis (the black goddess of the Hindus) © 
“ve appeared to help their husbands in their struggle with the enemy. They . 
“ber seven thousand ; and though white in complexion, are black at heart. 
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In lieu of swords, they are armed with pens. All the white pog. 
worshippers of these goddesses. Though Mr. Hibert, Lord Ripon, and on” 
chief gods are mindful of their duty, still what wonder if they are moved 
by the displeasure of these goddesses ? 


32. The Samaya, of the 25th June, makes the following obse 
m the course of an article headed, « Lord 
Ripon and his Adversaries ”:—The People of 
India worship Lord Ripon ; and if there is anybody in whom they have lost 
all confidence, it is not Lord Ripon, but Mr. Rivers Thompson, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Within a short time local self-goyern. 
ment has been introduced into different provinces, but in unlucky Bengal not 
even asmall beginning has been made in this direction. Who does not 
know that Bengal is the most advanced of all the provinces in India? And 
et for whose fault is Bengal brought to this pass? Erring Thompson 
as resolved to do everything in unison with the Anglo-Indians. What 
wonder that this would intensify the vanity of Anglo-Indians? [f ap 
able and energetic ruler like Sir George Campbell had now beep 
Lieutenant-Governor, would the people have then shed tears as they are 
now doing? If weak-minded Thompson had endeavoured to put a stop 
to the insults offered to Bengalis by Anglo-Indians, these men would never 
have dared to proceed further. ; 
83. The same paper notices a casein which a poor Bengali clerk, 
employed in the office of the Post Master of 
colt. ,Hutton, the Post Master of (Calcutta, has been fined by that officer for 
attending office in native dress on the occasion 
of his (the clerk’s) father’s death. 
34. The Samachar Chandrikd, of the 21st June, complains that the 
piece-goods imported from Manchester have 
ee notoriously deteriorated, both in size and 
quality. One does not find on actual measurement that a piece contains as 
many yards as are mentioned on the label printed on it. The increased use 
of jute again has had the effect of making English-made cloths less durable 
than formerly. 
25. The Som Prakash, of the 25th June, in commenting on the 


., note written by Mr. C. B. Clarke on the 
Mr. Clarke on the Bengal Rent Pi" Bengal Rent Bill, says that the writer has a 
truly noble object in view. Mr. Clarke proposes an easier and simpler 


means which will obviate the necessity of passing an elaborate and complicated 
Act regarding rent. He maintains that all difficulties will end if rent be 
assessed after making allowance for the cost of cultivation. One cannot 
think of an easier means than this. But his proposal that the assessed 
rent should be deposited in the Government treasury is open to objection. 
The chief objections are—first, that some ryots are so dishonest that they 
will not readily pay rent, while others are unable to do this, owing 
to the failure of the crops at the end ofthe year. The rent in such cases 
falls into arrears, to realise which the zemindar is either obliged to keep 
tehsildars or to go to law courts. In the opinion of Mr. Clarke the plan 
of depositing the rent in the Government treasury would relieve the 
zemindars of maintaining a collecting establishment, who only harass the 
ryots, and would greatly diminish the number of suits in the law courts. 
If Mr. Clarke’s impression is that zemindars’ men are only employed’ i 
harassing the ryots, that impression must be a mistake. Secondly, Mr. 


rvationg 
Mr, Thompson. 


Clarke pene the Government not to take from the ryots the cost of 


surveying the land, nor any fee for depositing the rent in the Government 
treasury. He points out to the Government a hope of future gain, but 
it is not probable that the Government-will, in the hope of future gala, 
give up the present and sure source of revenue. ae 
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Thirdly, the Government will have greatly to increase the number 
¢ sub-divisions and treasuries if Mr. Clarke’s plan be adopted, in 
odes to give facility to the ryots to deposit rent in the Government 


asury. s , 
- Ss aiidisbids it is desirable that Mr. Clarke’s proposal should be given 


atrial, and if things go on smoothly, zemindars and ryots will be equally 
benefited. 


36. The same paper in noticing the Jail Report for the year 1882, 

alludes to the cruel treatment the Pte weg 

Jail Report, 1882. received at the hands of the rr de 

t and says that the people will not forget the inhumanity of that 

_ acelagne ag leks as history Saisie. The mild treatment of the British 

Government towards the prisoners has the effect of making the people 

loyal and attached to it. The*Government acts wisely in publishing, year 

after year, its proceedings in every department, and thus giving the people an 
opportunity of judging the merit of its own actions. 


87, The same paper, in an article headed ‘‘ The Indian finance in Par- 
liament,” laments that the English public do 
not take any interest in the affairs of India. 
Many there are who have only heard the name of India, and do not know any- 
thing further. So long India did not form a subject of debate in the British 
Parliament. It is only since the commencement of Lord Ripon’s adminis- 
tration that she has attracted some slight attention in that great Council. 
The subject of Indian expenditure is introduced into Parliament at a 
time when the House is about to break and every member isin a hurry; 
so the subject does not at all receive the attention it deserves. 


India will be highly benefited if it form a regular subject of Parlia- 
mentary debate. : 


India in Parliament. 


38. The same paper refers to a recent judgment of Sir Richard Garth 
Me ee and Mr. Justice Cunningham, in which they 
@1 ase. was 


have reversed the decision of Mr. Norris in 
the case of Jagannath Das Khettry. The writer observes that there will, 


of course, be always difference of opinion as to the degree of credibilit 
that is to be attached to the evidence of any particular witness; but in the 


case under notice who will make good the loss suffered by the defendant, 
owing to the error of Justice Norris? 


39. The Navavibhakar, of the 25th June, makes the following observa- 


The Jail Report, 1982, tions in an article on the report of the Jail 


Department for 1882 :—Dr, Lethbridge, the 
present Inspector-General of Jails, deserves credit for the slow and gradual 


improvement of the policy of jail administration in Bengal. The number of 
convicts in the jails is gradually decreasing, as is shewn by the figures of the 
last few years. This gradual decrease cannot certainly be due to any 
accidental or adventitious causes. That good harvests have an intimate 
connection with this result goes without saying. It also indicates an 
improvement in the quality of work done by the courts, but it is not so 
easy to say how far the moral character of the population has contributed 
to this result. The editor agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor in censuring 
those officers who sent juvenile offenders to prisons filled with elderly 
convicts, It is a matter of gratification that the number of convicts 
‘tntenced to death has decreased. Capital punishment is no longer favoured 
ln eivilized countries. The number of: persons imprisoned in the civil 

| uls shews an increase, which is not accounted for by the Inspector-General. 
‘The fact, however, will cause anxiety. The writer suggests that some leniency 
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should be shewn to prisoners who are detected in smoking. Consideriy th 
number of such offences—a number which does not much vary from J 
year—it becomes clear that the convicts cannot do without smoking, tit a 
they cannot do without rice and curry. It is satisfactory to notice that. With 
increased diet and the introduction of the mark-system, offences aosings 
prison discipline have diminished. On the whole the decrease in the number 
of the punishments in jails is a matter for gratification, but it is not proper, as 
has been suggested by the Inspector-General, to put prisoners on reduced diet 
instead of inflicting on them corporal punishment. 
40. The same paper remarks, in reference to the strictures passed by 


Native Magistrates and European Anglo-Indian journals on Native Magistrates 
offenders. who have recently tried European offenders 
9 


that this is a new outcome of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. Formerly such cases did not 
excite much comment, but now any punishment which 1s inflicted on the 
offenders is ascribed to a feeling of vindictiveness on the part of the native 
officers. A few days ago the Munsiff of Baraset passed a decree for 
damages against a European guard of the Central Bengal Railway who had 
assaulted a native gentleman, and forthwith the Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association was exhorted to take up the cause of the guard. Mr. B. I. Gupta 
sentenced one Bryant, an inmate of the workhouse, to three months’ impri- 
sonment for his disobedience of the orders of the Superintendent of the work- 
house, and the Anglo-Indian papers are condemning the sentence on the 
eround that it is excessive. It is not clear what these Anglo-Indians want, 
Dothey want that even the small powers already vested in Native Magistrates 
should be taken away ? Should not Government take steps to put a stop to the 
practice on the part of Anglo-Indian journals of raising an outcry against 
the decisions of Native Magistrates—an outcry which, in the case of weak- 
minded officers, may have the effect of inducing them to pass unduly lenient 
sentences on European offenders P 

41. The same paper remarks that Government would not be acting 
The railway policy of Govern. properly if, in response to the demand of 
ment. : English capitalists, it should consent to grant 
more favourable terms to companies intending to construct railways in India 
than those they enjoy at present. Instead of granting more favourable terms, 
the conditions, on the contrary, should be made less favourable. The advan- 


~-~~tages enjoyed by the Bengal Central Railway Company may excite_envy for 


NAVAVIBHAKAR. 


NavVs ViBHAKAR. 


some time, but ultimately English capitalists, whose money is literally locked 
up in their chests for want of means of investment, will in a manner be 
forced to purchase shares in the Southern Mahratta or Bengal North- 
Western Railways. The present railway policy of Government should not be 
abandoned. Jt, however, behoves Government to encourage and shew some 
favour to genuine native projects of railway extension. Without its help it 
will be simply impossible for native companies to successfully compete with 
English capitalists. | 
42. The same paper contains an imaginary conversation of Lord Ripon— 
Lord Ripon and local self-govern- jirst, with the Editor of the Pioneer, and then 
ment. with the Editor of the Sa/urday Review, on the 
subject of local-self-government. The two editors adduce arguments based 
on the alleged unfitness of natives for self-government with a view 
to dissuade His Excellency from his purpose of conferring that benefit upon 
them. Lord Ripon refutes their arguments, and shews that natives will be 
benefited by the introduction of local self-government. a 
43. ‘The same paper observes that the letter of the Lieutenant-Governor § 
Proposed. prosecutions of | native Private Secretary, which has been published 
phe in the newspapers, denying that -the Bengal 
Government ever intended to prosecute any native newspaper, has removed 
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‘ions of the native press. Still the saying that ‘no rumour is 

o thout some foundation” appears a very sound one. An attempt was really 
pores repress vernacular journals. 

™ 44, The same paper remarks that, in the course of the judgment given by 

Sir Richard Garth in the recent case of Jagan- 


Sir Richard Garth. nath Das Khettry, he has expressed an opinion 
-h ig quite unprecedented, namely, that a Hindu idol must be looked upon 
egg srepethy, “We have really heard this with wonder. e 


ong known that an idol is looked upon as a person. Since an idol 
ogee ponte it cannot be itself a property. If an idol, which is looked 
nao as a person, can yet be spoken of as property, then Sir Richard Garth also, 
he i3 the presiding deity of the High Court, must be regarded as property that 
‘s as something which can be made a gift of, and is negotiable. This exhibi- 
fon of Sit Richard’s powers of discretion and judgment has really taken away 
our speech. What fearful times are these when a Hindu idol is being 
‘nsulted at every step.”” ’ — 

45. Referring to the great mortality of prisoners in Bengal jails, and 
the opinion of Dr. Lethbridge and_ the 
Lieutenant-Governor, that it is due to the 
general unhealthiness of Bengal, the Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 25th 
June, observes as follows :—‘* No doubt Bengal is unhealthy; but among 
the general population do 64 per cent. die every year? Can the Lieutenant- 
Governor or Mr. Lethbridge say this for certain? On the contrary, it has 
been shewn by statistics that generally 2 to3 per cent. of the general 
population die. On this calculation more than twice the people die in 
the jails, as compared with those that die under ordinary circumstances. 
Again, most of those who die among the general population are children, 
and in most cases deaths of children are not preventible. If the deaths 
of children be not taken into account, the general death-rate will be further 
lowered, and the death-rate in jails, as compared with the general death-rate, 
will assume a still more dreadful form. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor and Dr. Lethbridge ascribe to the unhealthi- 
ness of this country the deaths that occur in jails. But a little considera- 
tion of only one fact will shew how unfounded and baseless their theory is. 
They say that, among those who die in jails, 724 per cent. die of fever. 
__ But outside of jails do such large numbers die of fever? Had people died 
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at this rate, would not Bengal lave beea by this~time- full of-jungte?---~~ — 


Besides, the epidemic fever prevails in Bengal villages: there is less fever 
in towns, and the jails are situated in towns. Therefore the attempts of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. Lethbridge to make the unhealthiness 
of the couutry responsible for the evil are fruitless; and it is a matter of 
wonder that the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. Lethbridge have seriously 
given such a childish and ridiculous explanation of births and deaths. 

“There is a distinct cause why so many people die in jails. It is 
to be wondered at that Government cannot see it with their eyes open. In 
jails the prisoners are worked like beasts. More work is given them than 
they can do; and if they cannot do it, whipping, fasting, and various other 
punishments are inflicted on them. To what consequences it leads may be 
easily understood. In the first place, mere imprisonment in jail pro- 
duces in men mental distress and an apathy to all things, and then in 
that condition they are treated like beasts. It is, therefore, no matter of 
wonder that their physical constitution should be broken down, and thatthe 
should gradually fall victims to death. There is a separate code for the 
government of the prisoners. This code contains nearly ten thousand 
rules, a breach of any one of which brings down immediate punishment 
on the prisoners. But not to speak of prisoners, if a heavenly being were 


placed in jail, even he must break some one or other of these rules every day. | 
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“Tf Government is really anxious to reduce the death-rate ip 
it should adopt measures so that the labour of the prisoners may be reduced 
and they may not be punished and treated as beasts for every trifle. What 
can be more cruel than to compel a person to work from morning to evenino 
while in a state of imprisonment ? They have to wear the jangya in winter 
and summer. In winter it is no protection from cold, and in summer 
it increases trouble in consequence of heat. In jails eight or ten persons 
in a body have to perform the offices of nature in one privy. Again, 
sometimes, gentlemen are compelled to do the work of a mehter. 8o lon 
as such rigour and cruelty are not banished from the jails, the death-rate 
in jails will not be reduced. The connection of deaths in jails with the 
healthiness or unhealthiness of Bengal is very distant.”’ 

46. The same paper, referring to a list published in an English 
paper of persons who died during the last 
decade in England, and left behind them 
considerable wealth, compares the wealth of India with that of England, 


Tn all India there is no merchant, banker, or zemindar who is wortha 
crore of rupees. But during the last ten years, 18 such men died in 
England. Again, 55 men died there worth more than 50 dukhs, and 195 
worth more than 25 lakhs. The writer cannot recollect that in India an 
one died worth a crore or 50 Jakhs. Itis doubtful whether there are in 
this country 24 men worth 25 lakhs. A tax of a penny in the pound 
would produce in England two crores, and in this country 15 Jdakhs only. 
But though India is thus much poorer than England, the incidence of 
taxation is much higher here than in the latter country. 
47. The same paper observes that the last census has shewn the Mus- 
_ salman inhabitants of Bengal to be larger in 
numbers than the Hindus. The Mussul- 


mans have during the indigo disturbances and 
the Pubna riots, &., shewn that they can act in a spirit of unity; and if 


the Hindus join them with their intelligence, peaceful disposition, and 
lovalty, much good may be done to the country. All local associations 
should, therefore, try to promote good feeling and unity of spirit between 
Hindus and Mussalmans. 


48. Referring to the Marquis of Salisbury’s attack on Lord Ripon, the 


Tails, 


Poverty of India. 


The Hindus and Mussalmans in 
Bengal. 


ae ee NE __ Same paper makes. the following remarks:— _ 


‘We say that Lord Ripon is fully competent, 
and that, in fact, under his just rule, the people are more contented than 
they ever were. Now areal feeling of loyalty has been evoked in the 
hearts of the people. It is not easy to describe what exasperation was 
produced by Lord Lytton. All had a conviction as if they were under the 
Government of an uncivilized and cruel nation. J.ord Ripon has dispelled 
that terror of the people. The repeal of the Press Act soon after the 
accession of the Viceroy to the throne of India led the natives to think that 
the javelin which lay stuck in their breast was removed. By other liberal 
and just measures also His Lordship gained the love and respect of all. 


We assert with confidence that no one has succeeded like Lord Ripon in 
winning the hearts of the natives.” 


49. The following observations at 
extracted from the same paper :— 

___,. Some people say that Salgram is only a piece of stone, and that 
its dignity cannot be compared with that of the Court; so that Mr. 


has done nothing Wrong in comparing the two. In this opinion we cal 
notconcur. What misc} 


has been shewn by the 
religious questions are 
religion with another, 


The Salgram and dignity of the Court. 


agitation in connection with the idol case. When 
being discussed, when it is necessary to compare one 
people can, in conversation or common debate, 


Norris 


lief is produced in carrying out such a principle 
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nicate their opinions without any difficulty. We say, even 
scar Hoses poe not be ny communicated as to wound the relgious 
reli ; of men. A Judge should te still more careful. A Judge should not 
il ‘ie mind to be agitated by false beliefs, and he should be sufficiently 
; ful not to say things which he is not under the necessity of saying, and 
hich without producing * any good, will unnecessarily wound the feelings 
of others. Section 298 of the Penal Code was drafted under the conviction 
that ‘tis wrong to wound the religious feelings of men. Under that 
section whoever, by words or gestures, wounds the religious feelings of 
another shall be imprisoned for a term extending to one year. Our 
legislators are far-seeing men : their object is not selfish: their object 1s 
to provide what will promote the cood of the country, repress injustice, and 


prevent oppression.” 


50. The same paper, referring to the letter which Mr. Barnes, 
| Private Secretary to His Honor the Lieuten- 
ee ant-Governor, wrote to the Statesman, 


observes as follows :— 


“A perusal of the letter shews that at one time some men, we know 
not who, made an effort to punish the press. But we are very happy to 
learn that the Lieutenant-Governor prevented their efforts from being 
successful. Itis a matter of no small rejoicing that a serious mistake of 
the people, in reference to the Lieutenant-Governor, has been removed. It 
will not do for the protector to be the destroyer. The subordinate 
officers naturally follow his path, who is the ruler of the land, and occupies 
the highest seat in the country. Therefore it behoves the rulers of the 
country to act with great consideration. It is our firm belief that, as the 
Lieutenant-Governor has defeated the conspiracy to punish the vernacular 
press, 0 if he had not been opposed to the Jurisdiction Bill, the haters of the 
Ibert Bill could not have become so daring, and could not have exhibited 
bad taste and poured abuse on the natives. They derive their courage 
from the Lieutenant-Governor. We still entertain the hope that, in 


obedience to justice and truth, His Honor will separate himself from the 
party of the Anglo-Indians,” 


51. A correspondent of the same paper complains that during the 
a. late Dashahard festival the policemen 


Chokdah, to protect the pilgrims, took away from them several goats which 
had been brought, perhaps from great distances, for the purpose of being 


sacrified to the river-goddess. ‘Local officers are requested to make an 
enquiry into the matter. 


02. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 26th June, nee oo, or 
ie a ing the opposition of the Anglo-Indians, the 
ne ceeneten Oe a al 4a Bill will be tia The Gov- 

craments of Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, 
Assam, and Burmah appear to be in favour of the Bill. The present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is opposed to it, but his three immediate 
predecessors are in its favour, The views of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces are not known; while the Commissioner of Coorg 
and Berar is known to be opposed to the measure. With the exception 
of Justice Romesh Chunder Mitter, the J udges of the Calcutta High 
Court are opposed to the Bill; but the High Courts of Bombay and of the 
i orth-Western Provinces support it. When the Government of India 
a8 perceived the necessity of the measure, and so many Local Govern- 


“ents and High Courts are in its favour, it is hoped that the Bill will not 
be withdrawn } | 
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58. In an article on jail administration, the same paper 
in thinking with the Lieutenant- 
and the Inspector-General of Jails that Magis. 
trates should send a larger number of juvenile offenders to Reformatorics 
than they do at present. Their association with old offenders in Jails on} 
hardens them in their evil course of life. The attention of judicial officer 
should be drawn to this matter. The writer finds no satisfactory explan. 
ation of the large number of deaths in jails. In Mymensingh, Rajshahye 
&c., he cannot regard malaria as the cause of disease and death, jj 
seems to him that low diet and excessive labour cause the excessive death. 
rate. The officers in charge of the jails often treat the prisoners with 
very great cruelty and rigour. ‘Che writer has himself seen that even small 
warders do not abstain from abusing their power. | ' 
54. The same paper approves of the proposal for laying the Indian 
) Budget earlier before Parliament. When the 
waesechatge Liberals and the Conservatives are both in 
favour of the proposal, it is hoped that there will be no obstacle to the 
submission of the budget in due time. 


55. The same paper, continuing its remarks on the Bengal Tenancy 

, Bill, observes that in this Bill the occupancy 

a oa right is made a divisible inheritance. The 

writer does not object to its being considered an inheritance, but he is 

not prepared to support its division according to the Hindu or the Maho- 

medan law. If the inheritance be divisible, according to the Hindu and 

the Mahomedan law, the acquisition of this right, it is asserted, instead of 

being a source of strength and happiness, will be a source of dispute and 

unhappiness. The writer promises to return to the subject and explain bis 
views clearly by illustrations. 

66. The same paper thinks that, as a substantial result of the present 

: political agitation, a national association witha 

J to establish a National ational fund should be established for all India, 


with affiliated associations in every Presidency, 
and a network of branch associations in every important town and village. 


Delegates from town and village associations will have the right of attending 
the meetings of the Presidency Associations; while a grand meeting of the 
National Association will be held every year in the metropolis, at which 
representatives of all the Presidency Associations will be present. Such an 
organization, supplemented by newspapers published under the guidance of 
principal associations, will strengthen public opinion, promote the growth of 
national life, and afford facilities for making, if needed, a tremendous agita- 
tion from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
57. The following remarks are extracted from the same paper:— 
eek ‘So long we were under the impression that 
or India had not another son so worthy as Rajah 
Siva Prasad. Mr. K. J. Badshah, the Civilian Joint-Magistrate of Goalundo, 
has built an everlasting monument by opposing the Jurisdiction Bill, and 
writing a minute against it. So long as the minute is not eaten up by the 
worms, Mr. Badshah’s monument will stand. It is needless to say that 
Mr. Badshah is a native of Bombay, and by race a Parsee. It is no wonder 
that the servants should follow the path pointed out by their master. 
Mr. Thompson is opposed to the Bill. In consequence the officers subor- 
dinate to him are following him in the hope of promotion.” 


58. The same paper,aftergiving the substance ofthe letterof Mr. Barnes, 


agrees 
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ate ee published in the Statesman newspaper, observes 
eenca tes tone as follows :—‘* We could not believe before 
that the Government of Bengal would of its own accord sanction such 


prosecution of native newspapers. Mr. Barnes has done well to remove 
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ous impression of the public by opportunely contradicting at this 
abecory was oublished in the Statesman. But even Mr. Barnes, the 
Private Secretary, cannot deny that applications were made to His 
Honor for sanction of such prosecution. It is no doubt a matter of rejoicing 
that Mr. Thompson has not been moved by the evil counsel of wicked men 
during this period of tremendous agitation. We hope he will not listen 
‘n future also to what these evil advisers tell him.” ae : 
59. The same paper names sixty-two places from which it received 
aac news during the week of meetings having been 
«pts es held and subscriptions raised in connection 


with the case of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, mua. & BL. 


Bengali Tranelator. 
BenGAL! 'TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 30th June 1888. 
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